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tioneer. The room is stacked with pictures in ornate
gold frames. The next room is piled with furniture
designed for the leisurely ease of the eighteenth
century. There are vast gold chairs of the kind
that Hollywood peers always use, there are lacquer
cabinets on gilded legs behind which, one imagines,
Charles II may be hiding with Nell Gwyn, there
are sombre suites of Queen Anne walnut, there are
great arm-chairs of mahogany in which sit the ghosts
of fox-hunting squires, there are gloomy four-poster
beds designed, so it seems, for murders in lonely
country houses.

A constant procession of these intimate things
marches sadly through the London season. A visit
to the sale rooms of London gives one a vision of
thousands of removal vans driving through parks
to castles and mansions all over the country. Where
do all these treasures come from ? Will the supply
never end ? It is a fascinating yet pathetic sight,
for these are relics of a happier, more prosperous
and less vulgar England.

c Now, what shall we say for this ? ' asks the auc-
tioneer. c Shall we say a hundred guineas ? '

A man in a green baize apron heaves an almost
beautiful lady on an easel. Somebody's ancestor.
She wears a high white wig and an expression of
frozen aloofness. She gazes down at the assembly
as if daring them to buy her.

There is a moment of reflection, and then a dealer
says, in a cynical voice :

c TEN !'

Another man moves his little finger, a third flicks
his catalogue, a fourth winks his eye, a fifth lifts his
left eyebrow, and quite soon the indignant lady is
up to fifty guineas.
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